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Editorial 


By ANI WHITE 


Over the last few years, Fightback has 

been reconsidering the question of socialist 
internationalism. In the wake of the Middle Eastern 
and North African uprisings beginning in Tunisia 
December 2010, we grew concerned that much 
of the left too often withheld solidarity due to 

a crude ‘anti-imperialism’ centred on opposing 

the US while excusing other sources of injustice. 
This perspective was again tested by the Russian 
invasion of Ukraine, when vulgar ‘anti-imperialists’ 
engaged in apologetics for Russian aggression. In 
this pamphlet, we reprint articles from 2015-2023 
on various dimensions of this question. 


The pamphlet begins with a key early article for 
Fightback’s re-developing perspective: Daphne 
Lawless’ Against campism: What makes some leftists 
support Putin? At this point we sounded the alarm 
regarding a dangerous tendency on sections of 
the left, to align with geopolitical “camps” rather 
than those struggling for liberation from below, a 
fight that crosses geopolitical lines. The following 
articles further develop perspectives on this. 


We also reprint a series of book reviews on related 
international questions. Ani White reviews two 
books by Syrian Revolutionaries, while Victor 
Osprey reviews two books about the post-Soviet 
period in Russia and Eastern Europe. These 

works engage with the ground-level specifics 

of exploitation, oppression and liberation 
struggles in various international contexts. 
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In an article original to this pamphlet, Daphne 
reviews lan Parker's Stalinist Realism and Open 
Communism: Malignant Mirror or Free Association. 
Written by a member of Anti*Capitalist Resistance 
in Britain, this book parallels and develops 
arguments Fightback has advanced in Aotearoa. 


Having begun with a statement of what we're 
against, the pamphlet concludes with a statement 
of what we're for: a new internationalism. 

While this already exists in a nascent form, 

we believe it’s necessary to take the step from 
international communication to international 
organisation. Daphne Lawless outlines what 

this new internationalism might look like. 


We thank readers for their support, and 
hope these perspectives help those 
fighting for international justice. 


Against campism: 


What makes some leftists support Putin? 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 
Originally published October 2015. 


At the time of writing, Russian forces are 
intervening in the civil wars in Ukraine and Syria; 
supporting the rebellions in the eastern provinces 
in the first case, and dropping bombs in support of 
the government of Bashar al-Assad in the second. 


While he may have been a general in the old 
KGB, Vladimir Putin is no socialist. While Russia 
is formally ‘democratic’, political rights are very 
limited for anyone not aligned with Putin’s United 
Russia party. Notoriously, queer communities 

are persecuted by means of a law against 
“homosexual propaganda”, and Putin has fought 
a bloody civil war to quell the independence 
struggle in the republic of Chechenya. Neo-liberal 
economics has been used to cut living standards 
every bit as fiercely as it has in the West. 


So why would anyone on the Left support 
Russia intervening in Ukraine or Syria, any more 
than they support the United States in Iraq or 
Afghanistan? Because they do. Leftist magazines 
like Counterpunch support Russian bombs falling 
in Syria. Several leftists in Aotearoa/NZ are 
members of a Facebook group called “Vladimir 
Putin Fan Club NZ. Putin it right !!” (sic) 


Multipolar disorder 


Several arguments have been used by such people. 
Perhaps the most serious is that in favour of a 
“multipolar world”. The argument is that the current 
world neoliberal system hinges on the unchallenged 
hegemony of the “Western” bloc, under the military 
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leadership of the biggest imperial power of the 
planet, the United States. Therefore, a “multipolar” 
world would mean more freedom for popular 
forces to move against the global neoliberal order. 


The late President Hugo Chavez of Venezuela 
was a great promoter of this idea. Many Western 
leftists who supported his government's struggle 
for the working people and poor at home were 
left scratching their heads as he toured the 
world shaking hands and doing deals with the 
authoritarian leaderships of Russia or China, 

or Libya’s Qadhafi. He even supported the 
Zimbabwean government of Robert Mugabe, 
which imprisons and tortures socialists, and 
counted as an ally the Belarusian president 
Aleksander Lukashenko, who boasts of “wringing 
the necks” of the political opposition. 


As an isolated leader of a socialist government 
in a capitalist state, Chavez can’t be blamed 
for trying to get any help he could. But for 
those of us without the responsibilities of 
state power, making a virtue out of necessity 
is not the basis for a political strategy. 


This kind of politics is often called “campism’” - 

in the metaphor that the world is divided into 
several military “camps”, with the largest being the 
Western camp led by the United States. Therefore, 
any government which disagrees with American 
foreign policy - no matter how oppressive to its 
own people, or however wedded to neoliberal 
market economics - can be supported. These 
governments are even called “anti-imperialist” 

- as if there were only one imperialism, that 

of the Western bloc. Those who've been 
watching China’s moves to extend its military 
reach across East Asia, or its economic power 

in Africa, have good reason to question that. 


When two camps go to war... 


The best argument which has been made to 
explain this thought process is that it’s a left-over 
from the Cold War, when the world was (at 

first) divided between the Western/USA bloc 
under the slogan of “freedom”, and the Eastern/ 
Soviet bloc under the slogan of “peace”. Later, 
China emerged as the leader of a third bloc 
under a slogan of “national independence’. 


At the time, many Western leftists saw the Soviet 
Union or China as “workers’ states”, which were a 
better alternative to capitalism. This led to many 
twists and turns as local parties and movements 
jumped around to justify the foreign policy of 
their preferred foreign “socialist” country. It was 
an article of faith for such groups that since their 
preferred country was “socialist”, it could not be 
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imperialist, based on Vladimir Lenin's analysis that 
imperialism was the highest stage of capitalism. 
Therefore, even when the Soviet Union ransacked 
eastern Germany’s industrial base after the Second 
World War, or invaded Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and Afghanistan to support its puppet regimes, 
this could not be “imperialist” by definition. 


In contrast, other socialists refused to take sides. 
They described themselves as supporters of 

a “Third Camp” - opposing both the Western/ 

US camp, and the camp of the bureaucratic 
states claiming to be socialist, with the “camp” of 
independent working-class action. The Socialist 
Workers Party in Britain led with the famous 
slogan of “Neither Washington nor Moscow, 

but international socialism”. During the workers’ 
uprising in Poland in the 1980s, while other 
socialists were trying to justify a Russian-backed 
military crackdown on the Solidarity independent 
union, the SWP’s newspaper headline read: 
“Russian tanks, Western banks, hands off Solidarity. 


» 


Old slogans 


One way to see the love-fest for Putin or other 
“anti-imperialist” dictatorships is simply a leftover 
from the days of the Soviet Union. Of course 
neither Russia nor Syria claim to be any sort of 
socialist country. But when you’ve spent a long 
time in the habit of thinking that the real problem 
in the world is American military hegemony - 
rather than the global capitalist system which that 
hegemony really serves - then you can justify 

any oppressive regime which is anti-American. 


The “campists” even still use the old Soviet 
sloganeering - for example, when they claim 
that the Russian-backed rebels in Eastern 
Ukraine are fighting “fascists” in the Ukrainian 
government. While there certainly are some 
vile fascist mobs backing the Kiev regime, the 
mobs who rule the “Novorossiya” zones are 
only different in the symbols they use. Like 
the USA uses “anti-terrorism” as an excuse for 
conquest today, so did the old Soviet Union use 
“anti-fascism”; the official name of the Berlin 
Wall was the “Anti-fascist Protection Barrier”. 


One sure sign of a campist mindset is that vile 
behaviour which is condemned on the other side 
is condoned on one’s own side, or outright denied. 
Campists are rightly outraged at the beheadings, 
sex slavery and other barbaric practices of the 
Islamist extremist group Da’esh (also known as 
ISIS). But they keep their mouths shut about 

the Syrian government’s use of “barrel bombs” 
and poison gas against opposition forces - even 
arguing that their chemical attack on Ghouta in the 
suburbs of Damascus was a “false flag” operation. 


We are all pawns 


The use of the term “false flag” brings up the close 
alliance of “campism” with conspiracy theory. 
Campism, which sees the world as something 

like a “game board” where various governments 
move their pieces, can’t accept the concept of 
independent action by oppressed peoples or 

the working masses. So, every uprising against 

an “anti-imperialist” government is rejected as a 
ClA-backed “colour revolution”. It’s no coincidence 
that RT, the Russian government-backed news 
channel, promotes American conspiracy theorists 
who are considered a joke in their own media. 


And of course the United States have an interest 
in overthrowing such governments and replacing 
them with reliable toadies. But to believe that 
that nullifies the existence of real grassroots 
movements within such uprisings is to reject 

the idea that socialist revolution is possible at 
all, that everything is secretly manipulated by 
some government or secret service or other such 
conspiracy. As one British socialist put it: “If you 
can't fight for yourself, either because you are 
too weak or too isolated the temptation is to 
look for other forces who can do it for you.” 


The kind of mindset which could defend Zimbabwe 
or North Korea as “anti-imperialist” could end 
up actually supporting Da’esh, on the basis 
that the democratic Syrian opposition forces 
have accepted guns from the West - and this 
is indeed what at least one group calling itself 
“communist” has declared. It is the logic that 
“stability” under a dictatorship is better than a 
chaotic situation of uprisings - a point of view 
which should be associated with conservative 
“realists”, not revolutionary socialists. 


The enemy at home? 


Other times, you hear the argument that “the 
main enemy is at home”, and therefore we have 
to oppose our own governments, not foreign 
governments. “The main enemy is at home’ is a 
slogan that the German socialist Karl Leibknecht 
used to oppose the Social Democrats’ sell-out to 
support the First World War, which was justified 
with the argument that the Tsar of Russia was a 
much worse tyrant than the Kaiser of Germany. 


But the people using that slogan to support the 
Syrian or Russian governments on this issue ignore 
that Liebknecht was opposed to all the imperialist 
governments fighting in the war. He certainly 
didn’t support the Russian government of the 

time any more than he cheered on his own. And 
of course he supported the Russian Revolution 


which brought down the Tsar from below - not 
the German armies on the Eastern Front. 


We certainly want to oppose our own government. 
So we have to oppose New Zealand military 
intervention in Syria, Ukraine or any other civil 
conflict, and deny any support for the United States 
military or any Western-backed coalition - just as 
we oppose the barbarism of the Russian or Syrian 
governments or Da’esh. But we can’t let ourselves 
become useful idiots for any other oppressive 
regime. To bring up the World War 1 example again, 
Lenin accepted a train ride from the German regime 
to get back into Russia; but he certainly never 
supported the Kaiser as a “lesser evil” to the Tsar. 


Neither Labour nor National... 


We can find campism not only in foreign politics, 
but domestic politics. You see this in America with 
the demands that the socialist Left fall in behind 
the Democratic candidate - even if that’s the 
thoroughly imperialist and pro-capitalist Hilary 
Clinton - because apparently a Republican victory 
would be worse than a zombie apocalypse. 


Similarly in Aotearoa/New Zealand, we see the 
division of electoral politics into two “camps” - a 
National-led camp, and “the Left”, being defined 
as Labour, Greens and New Zealand First. The 
first two parties are enthusiastically in favour 
of neoliberal capitalism, and the third support 
traditional “national” forms of capitalism. None 
of them has anything to offer the struggle for 
tino rangatiratanga, real action against climate 
change or independent workers’ organization 

- and yet, we are confronted with aggressive 
demands that we support “the Left” electorally, 
as if a government of Andrew Little, Winston 
Peters and James Shaw would be a significant 
improvement on the John Key regime. 


In fact, the over-the-top denunciation of Key - 

a rather bland merchant banker, interested in 
entrenching neoliberalism rather than extending 
it - paradoxically reveals that there is no real 
difference between the two “camps”. Because 
that’s the real secret of campism - someone 
who aggressively demands that you take a side 
between two evils has an interest in concealing 
that the two camps are really not that different. 
Campism is born of weakness and lack of faith 

in the ability of real popular forces to build their 
own alternative to Washington, Moscow, Beijing, 
Damascus, Wellington and all the others. But that is 
precisely what socialism is supposed to be about. 


Special thanks to Sam Charles Hamad and John 
Game for ideas and research pointers on this topic. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


Burning Country: 


Syrians in Revolution and War - A clear 
perspective shining through the muck 


Book title: Burning Country: Syrians in Revolution and Civil War 


Authors: Robin Yassin-Kassab, Leila Al-Shami 


Publisher: Pluto Press 
Released: 2016 


Review by: Ani White, originally published July 2016 


To myself and others in ‘the West’, Syria’s internal 
crisis has often appeared a confusing mess with 
no sides worth taking. Competing bombs (Assad 
bombs, US bombs, Russian bombs) and competing 
sects (Alawi, Sunni, now ISIS) appear to have 
displaced the democratic hopes of the Arab Spring. 
While this despair isn’t entirely unfounded, it also 
risks turning into dismissal. The most significant 
refugee crisis in a generation perhaps shouldn't 
be dismissed as ‘too complicated’. History may 
not look on us kindly for turning away. 


In the context of this confusion, promoted as much 
by ‘Russia Today’ as Western networks, certain 
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slogans have struck me as important clarifications. 
When progressive network Democracy Now 
hosted another in a series of disconnected 

white men on the Syrian situation, a change.org 
petition successfully demanded “Tell Democracy 
Now to have Syrians on to talk about Syria.” 


This is the clarity offered by Burning Country. 
Written by partisans of the Syrian revolution Robin 
Yassin-Kassab and Leila Al-Shami, on the basis of 
extensive interviews with Syrians, the book offers 
a clear perspective shining through the muck of 
sectarianism, propaganda and conspiracy theory. 


Burning Country’s exposition of the 2011 (and 
ongoing) revolution emphasises its non-sectarian 
nature, in keeping with the broader uprisings 

of the region. Demonstrators chanted ‘Sunnis 
and Alawis are one’, defying what has since 
become the central sectarian divide within 
Syrian society; between Assad’s Alawi minority 
community, and the 60% Sunni majority. 


While the book briefly goes into Syria’s ancient 
history, this account bucks the trend of rooting 
sectarian conflict in ancient history. Rather, the 
authors emphasise the long-standing diversity and 
cosmopolitanism of the region, with both Damascus 
and Aleppo claiming the title of ‘oldest continuously 
inhabited city on earth. Site of the first agricultural 
revolution, the first alphabet, and a long-standing 
trading zone, Syrian society has the potential 

(like any society) to be a progressive hub. 


The early days of the revolution expressed these 
progressive possibilities. Democratic slogans were 
translated into action through the formation of 
the Local Coordination Committees, revolutionary 
networks transcending sect boundaries, described 
as an ‘underground parliament’. Extensive accounts 
of the cultural transformation - beginning in 2011 
and continuing, though besieged, in the liberated 
zones - cannot be satisfactorily recounted here. 
The book is worth a read for anyone curious 
about the meaning of the word ‘revolution’. 


The authors conversely emphasise the sectarianism 
of Bashaar-al Assad’s supposedly ‘secular’ regime. 
At the formal level, atheism is forbidden, and the 
president must be Muslim. More crucially for this 
account however, the regime deliberately stokes 
sectarian tensions to legitimate Assad’s rule. In 
crushing the 2011 revolution, Assad’s forces 

(and regime-militias or shabeeha) deliberately 
targeted Sunni areas, and bolstered the Alawi 
minority which tends to support Assad’s Baathist 
party. The release of around 1,500 salafist 
(militant Sunni) prisoners was another calculated 
move designed to stoke sectarian tensions. 


In contrast to misleading accounts of sectarianism 
as ‘ancient rivalry’, this account emphasises how 
powerful forces play groups against each other 
for political gain. As right-wing populism grows 
internationally (see Trump in the US, and UKIP 

in England), this sophisticated account can help 
us think through the splintering of publics for 
political ends elsewhere. Rather than innate 
racial rivalries, let alone legitimate expressions of 
discontent, these formations reflect manipulation 
of popular anxieties by elite players. 


While the early days of the revolution avoided 
sectarianism in favour of broad democratic 
demands, the hardening and militarisation of the 


revolution allowed Assad’s seeds of sectarianism 
to grow. The authors underline the contradictory 
nature of religion, as both a balm in oppressive 
situations, and a tool of the powerful. In the midst 
of Assad’s brutal counter-revolution, they note: 


“Tormented, bereaved, and dispossessed, 
the Syrian people turned more intensely 

to religion... [yet] most still expressed the 
desire for a civil rather than Islamic state.” 


Although local Islamist forces grew with the 
militarisation of the revolution, these were initially 
not the cruel militants of ISIS; surveys found 

that 60% of Syrian Islamic fighters thought that 
‘democracy is preferable to any other form of 
governance’ They fought not for an Islamic state, 
but the end of Assad’s tyranny. ISIS appeared as 
an opportunistic foreign intervention, originating 
in Iraq and taking advantage of Syria’s strife. 


Although some Syrians have joined ISIS, and 
others quietly accept its capacity to offer relative 
‘stability’, Daesh (as ISIS is called by detractors, 
with a similar sound to the Arabic for ‘donkey’) 
overwhelmingly does not enjoy the support of the 
Syrian people. Revolutionary intellectual Yassin 
al-Haj Saleh influentially termed their rise a 
transition from ‘neck-tie fascism’ to ‘long-beard 
fascism’. The Free Syrian Army (FSA) fights 

both Assad’s forces and Daesh, and where 
civilians have an opportunity to resist, they 
generally join the FSA in beating Daesh back. 


Probably the most prominent example of resistance 
to Daesh is the widely promoted Kurdish struggle, 
dominated by the formerly Leninist PYD/PKK 

and centred in Kobani. Conversely, the authors 
underline the ‘ruthless pragmatism’ of the PYD, 
which has collaborated with the regime. Locals 
reportedly express bemusement that the small 
town of Kobani receives such international 
attention, while the liberated zone of major 

city Aleppo remains beseiged and isolated. 


As in Libya, the call for US intervention in support 
of the Syrian revolution is controversial. Burning 
Country co-author Leila Al-Shami has clarified in 
an interview that she is against US intervention: 


“I’m not calling for anything from America. | 
don't think America should be involved.” 


Conversely, the books’ sympathetic account 
helps to explain why so many Syrians called for 
intervention. Between Assad’s brutality and 
the rise of ISIS, the forces of the revolution 
have limited resources and few friends. Many 
Syrians were shocked when Obama’s supposed 
‘red line’ of no chemical attacks was ignored, 
after hundreds were killed in the deadliest 
chemical attack since the Iran-Iraq War. 
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Although many leftists oppose any US intervention, 
this risks devolving into a crudely one-sided 
‘campism’, where the biggest bully is perceived as 
the only bully. Syrians who have survived Assad’s 
massacres do not see the world this way. In light of 
international complacency, Assad has continuously 
bombed his citizens and subjected them to a 
‘surrender or starve’ policy. Calls for a no-fly zone 
were ignored. Eventual US intervention in 2014 
focused only on ISIS, implicitly supporting Assad 
and (perhaps unsurprisingly) offering no support 

to the revolution. Meanwhile, Russia and Iran back 
the regime for an opportunistic mix of military, 
economic and political reasons, centrally their own 
hegemony in the region - any attempt to depict this 
as ‘anti-imperialism’ makes a mockery of the term. 
Turkey and the Arab Gulf states have offered some 
support, the authors note, “not so much [as] allies 
of the popular revolution as opponents of Assad.” 


So what can we do, assuming here a progressive 
‘Western’ audience? Most immediately, 

the refugee crisis demands a humanitarian 
response, as many realised with the spectre of 
drowned children washing up on beaches. 


By July 2015, half of Syria’s population were not 
living at home - including international refugees 
and internally displaced. A majority of international 
refugees live in surrounding countries’ refugee 
camps, while a growing minority attempt escape 

to ‘Fortress Europe’. Standing with the refugee and 
migrant worker movements, we must demand open 
borders, full rights for migrants and refugees. 


Beyond the humanitarian level, Syria’s crisis 

is political, as political as our own interconnected 
crises. Explaining the non-sectarian nature of 
the Syrian revolution, and boosting voices of 
the revolution, can counter the myth of innate 
Arab-lslamic sectarianism. As the authors 

of Burning Country underline, “The start of 
solidarity is to correct the narrative.” 


The authors encourage readers to learn from 
Syrian experiences. We must build our own 
solidarity networks, our own revolutionary 
strength, if we are to stand with the Syrian 
revolution. Internationally, Syrian expatriates have 
formed solidarity groups, largely ignored by an 
‘anti-imperialist’ left focusing on the Manichean 
evil of US intervention. However it may manifest 
in the specific, these groups demand our support. 
The old Third Camp slogan can be appropriately 
reworked: Neither Assad nor ISIS but Free Syria. 


BOOK REVIEW: 


The Impossible Revolution 
Making Sense of the Syrian Tragedy 


Book title: The Impossible Revolution: Making Sense of the Syrian Tragedy 


Author: Yassin al-Haj Saleh 
Publisher: Hurst Publishers 
Released: 2017 


Review by: Ani White, originally published February 2018 


As sectarianism and the far-right rear their heads 
internationally, it’s easy to forget the optimism 
of 2011. Those seeking to understand this 
trajectory must read Syrian revolutionary Yassin 
al-Haj Saleh’s essay collection The Impossible 
Revolution: Making Sense of the Syrian Tragedy. 


A foreword by Robin Yassin-Kassab, who 
co-wrote the excellent work Burning 
Country: Syrians in Revolution and War, 
explains why this work is so essential: 


“ ‘They simply do not see us’, [Yassin al-Haj Saleh] 
laments. If we don’t see Syrian revolutionaries, if 
we don't hear their voices when they talk of their 
experience, their motivations and hopes, then all we 
are left with are (inevitably orientalist) assumptions, 
constraining ideologies, and pre-existent grand 
narratives. These big stories, or totalising 
explanations, include a supposedly inevitable 

and ancient sectarian conflict underpinning 

events, and a jihadist-secularist binary, as well 

as the idea, running counter to all evidence, that 
Syria is a re-run of Iraq, a Western-led regime 
change plot. No need to attend to detail, runs the 
implication, nor to Syrian oppositional voices, for 
we already know what needs to be known.” 


For many ‘anti-imperialists’, this disengagement 
is a matter of maintaining a clear ideology. Given 
the focus on the USA as the Great Satan, a 
situation where the USA's role is marginal, where 
a supposedly ‘anti-imperialist’ regime perpetrates 
mass slaughter with the support of the Russian 
and Iranian regimes, is ideologically inconvenient. 
The retreat into conspiracy theory (depicting 
revolutionaries as foreign agents) serves to warp 
reality so it stays consistent with ideology. 


Although this ideology claims the mantle of 
anti-imperialism, its proponents see people 


exactly as empires do; pawns on a global 
chessboard. To regain our revolutionary 
conscience, ‘anti-imperialists’ must learn 
from the ground up, through an allegiance 
with people rather than states. As a Syrian 
communist partisan of the revolution, Saleh’s 
work is crucial in this rethinking of the world. 


Having spent 16 years in prison for his political 
activities, Saleh is an implacable opponent of the 
regime - yet as the so-called ‘conscience of the 
revolution, he is also a thoughtful opponent, raising 
challenging questions for all who read. Most of the 
essays in this collection were written during 2011, 
capturing the spirit of the moment. Yet right from 
the start, Saleh also delves deeper into historical and 
structural questions to explain driving factors in the 
revolution. Later essays, from 2012-2015, provide 
perhaps the most significant sustained analysis of 
the revolution’s tragic collapse available in English. 


Saleh’s analysis is both educational on the 

Syrian situation specifically, and a master-class 

in structural analysis generally. An early essay 
outlines the class composition of Syrian society. 
Saleh identifies a ‘new bourgeoisie’ that is the base 
of the Assads’ dictatorship; the loyal intellectuals 
of the ‘Syrian Arab Republic’, who offer superficial 
opposition without questioning the fundamentals 
of Assad’s rule; an urban middle class, and a poor 
rural majority, who together formed the base of 
the revolution. Saleh suggests that the middle 
class and poor were united by an experience of 
work, in contrast to those who prosper without 
working. This gulf widened during the early 2000s, 
with the introduction of neoliberal reforms. 


To explain how the Assads have maintained power, 
Saleh often returns to Assad Sr's 
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development of a brutal security apparatus, 

and an ideological apparatus centring on Assad 
himself. This fefdom was inherited by his son. 
Saleh argues that this is a fascist state apparatus, 
a characterisation that is worth thinking through 
given the international rise of the far right, many 
in fact exploiting the Syrian refugee crisis. 


It is commonly asserted that the Syrian revolution 
is discredited by sectarianism. In particular, 

the Sunni majority is often depicted as too 
sectarian to govern. Although it is a dangerous 
simplification, this view has a ring of truth as 
confusing sectarian warfare fills the nightly news: 
as Saleh grimly notes in his final essay, Syria’s 

war “promises to be an ideal specimen for the 
study of sectarianism.” In this disquieting spirit, 
the later essays consider the problem in detail. 


Saleh famously distinguishes between the 
‘neck-tie fascists’ of the regime and the 
‘long-beard fascists’ of political Islam, indicating 
the way Syrians are caught between a rock 


and a hard place. However, he avoids the 
common simplification that ‘both sides/all sides 
are equally bad. He centrally contends that 
sectarianism is a political tool, not a matter of 
ancient identity. More specifically, sectarianism 
is deeply rooted in the Assadist regime itself. 


Saleh’s final essay, the longest in the collection, 
roots modern sectarianism in the Assadist 
‘neo-Sultanic state. This state opportunistically 
fosters sectarianism in various ways, all preserving 
a dictatorial power structure. Firstly, the 
‘neo-Sultanic state’ fosters sectarianism with the 
elevation of Alawites, an Islamic sect of which 
the ‘Sultans’ (Assads) are members. Secondly, 
while the repressive apparatus (or ‘inner state’) 
is sectarian, the ideological apparatus (or ‘outer 
state’) maintains a kind of hollow secularism that 
represses discussion of sectarianism. Thirdly, 

the development of a corrupt ‘clientelism’ 
(bribes, favours for friends, and other forms of 
cronyism) that favours some sects over others. 
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Saleh argues that sectarianism is ultimately 
about class, providing cultural justifications 
for material hierarchies. In Syria specifically, 
the Sunni majority is dispossessed, and their 
poverty is blamed on their cultural ignorance. 


In this repressive context, devoid of a common 
civil society, it is remarkable that the 2011 
revolution saw such a flowering of non-sectarian 
sentiment. Slogans such as ‘Sunnis and 

Alawis are One’ defied the Balkanisation of 
communities fostered under the Assad regime. 


To undercut the legitimacy of the uprising, Assad’s 
regime set out to stoke sectarianism. The regime 
carried out massacres targeting Sunnis well 
before the revolutionaries armed themselves, and 
infamously released many Salafists from jail. 


Saleh refers to the growth of political Islam in this 
context as a kind of ‘militant nihilism’ - seeing 
the whole world as corrupted, withdrawing 

into an abstracted mental space that justifies 

all manner of cleansing violence. Nonetheless, 
Saleh maintains that this is only a defensive 
posture given the besieged and isolated position 
of the Sunni majority (note that this analysis 

does not apply to ISIS, who are essentially an 
occupying power not borne of the revolution). 


With the increasingly sectarian nature of the 
conflict, many observers have returned to the 
confirmation bias which says Sunni Arabs are too 
backwards to govern, too easily forgetting what 
2011 illuminated. While discussing the many 
sectarian ‘fiefdoms’ developing by 2013, Saleh 
clarifies: “The fall of the regime would not mean 
an end to the process of ‘feudalization’ - but 
there is no hope of stopping this feudalization 
without overthrowing the regime.” 


Saleh promotes a democratic Syrian 
nationalism, as an alternative to both 
Assad’s Syria and an Islamic state. 


This progressive nationalism is worth considering 
critically. Saleh suggests that only the revolutionaries 
truly adhere to the ideal of ‘Syria’, often implying 
their enemies are not truly Syrian (whether by 
citizenship or philosophy). Assad’s regime is regularly 
compared to a colonial regime, and Islamists are 
depicted as fundamentally more international than 
local. These are compelling points, and everyone 
can probably agree that tensions internal to Syria 
have been exploited by various international 
actors. At one point Saleh suggests in passing that 
the ‘central bourgeoisie’ could also be considered 
an ‘external bourgeoisie’ due to its international 
trade. However, identifying the revolution with 
‘Syria’ and counter-revolutionary enemies with 
‘foreignness’ seems surprisingly Manichean for 
such a sophisticated thinker (and an ironic inversion 
of the Assadist propaganda that all rebels are 
foreign agents). Even if international forces exploit 
divisions in Syrian society, that doesn’t mean that 
all enemies come from outside Syrian society. 
Some may also question Saleh’s position on the 
Kurdish national question, apparently believing that 
a liberated Syria should include Kurdish territory 
under a single nation (though recognising linguistic 
and cultural rights), in contrast to the secessionist 
position held by the Kurdish leadership. 


Conversely, Saleh’s nationalism is far from an 
unthinking adherence; rejecting the stifling culture 
of the Assad regime, he calls for the development 
of a pluralist Republican intellectual culture. Saleh’s 
nationalism is more Gramscian then jingoistic, 
seeking the development of a new civil society, and 
his ‘Syria’ is aspirational. For Saleh and other Syrian 
revolutionaries, ‘Free Syria’ holds the promise of 

a unity based on common citizenship rather than 
Balkanised sects. This vision stands in stark contrast 
to the Assadist form of ‘Modernization’, which 
treats the Sunni majority as children to be managed 
for their own good, rather than democratic subjects. 


The Impossible Revolution is essential 
reading for anyone considering social 
transformation in the 215t Century. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: 


Russia and Belarus in 
the post-Soviet era 


Book title: Secondhand Time: The Last of the Soviets 


Author: Svetlana Alexievich 
Publisher: Text Publishing 
Released: 2016 


Book title: Belarus — The Last Soviet Republic 


Author: Stewart Parker 
Publisher: Lulu 
Released: 2012 


Review by Victor Osprey, originally published December 2022. 


‘The tradition of all dead generations weighs like 
a nightmare on the brains of the living; Marx 
once said, and that could not be truer of the 
people of post-Soviet Russia. The people who 
lived under the Soviet regime, saw its collapse, 
went through the ‘end of history’ and now live 
under the autocratic Putin presidency have much 
to say about the Russian condition, past and 
present. These past generations are still very 
much alive and can speak to their experiences, 
which are in turn nightmarish and joyful, full of 
great hopes and even greater disappointments. 


A broad cross-section of these voices is highlighted 
in a new book by Svetlana Alexievich, entitled 
Secondhand Time: The Last of the Soviets. The book 
consists of conversations and interviews, or, as 

the author puts it, ‘Snatches of Street Noise and 
Kitchen Conversations’ that were conducted 
between 1991 and 2012. Everyone from architects, 
technicians, construction workers, veterans, 

and refugees to Soviet-era Kremlin insiders 

and former Communist Party members get to 
speak their mind in this remarkable collection. 


Their opinions of the Soviet past are as different as 
they are contradictory. On the one hand, there is 

a definite nostalgia and longing for the past from 
some, yet they are mostly not blind to the brutalities 
and inhumanity. On the other, those who strongly 
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opposed that bureaucratic social system and were 
glad to see it go dislike the political, economic 
and social instability that has since emerged. 


What is for sure is that the oppositional, 
anti-bureaucratic movements that were allowed 
breathing space as a result of Gorbachev's 
glasnost and perestroika policies were struggling 
for a future beyond Putin-type tyrants. Many 
Russians hoped for socialism with a human 

face, imagining that they would enjoy the same 
living conditions as Swedish workers, or at least 
would live in a liberal-democratic utopia. 


A construction worker interviewed on 
Red Square in December 1991 speaks 
eloquently to this sincere dream: 


What did we want? Gentle socialism, humane 
socialism... And what did we get?... Bloodthirsty 
capitalism... Black marketeers and money changers 
have taken power... It’s not what we wanted. 


The transition from ‘Communism’ to capitalism is 
a sore point with many Russians in this book. They 
largely consider it as primarily benefiting political 
and economic elites. The old bureaucracy went 
through a process of recomposition, and newly 
emerging ruling layers enriched themselves by 
selling off state assets - leading to the rise of the 
oligarchs that are such a familiar presence today. 


One truly remarkable interview is with Vasily 
Petrovich, a Communist Party member since 1922. 
A Red Army soldier in the Civil War and the Second 
World War, his wife was arrested in 1937 despite 
her and himself being loyal Party members. 


He himself was later imprisoned, spending a 
month in solitary confinement for the ‘crime’ 

of not automatically informing on his wife’s 
fictional disloyalty. She would later die while still 
imprisoned, and Petrovich would not get back 
his Party membership until after he had returned 
from WWII with three decorations and medals. 


Despite all this and other immense personal 
suffering, he still considers himself a communist. 
Petrovich freely admits that for him communism 
is a faith and his religion. As he says: 


We wanted to create Heaven on Earth. It’s a 
beautiful but impossible dream, man is not 
ready for it. He is not yet perfect enough. Well... 
From Pugachev to the Decembrists, down to 
Lenin himself, everyone dreamt of equality and 
brotherhood. Without the idea of fairness, it’ll 
be a different Russia with different people. 


In response to this, his grandson jokes: ‘It’s 1937. 
Two Old Bolsheviks are sitting in a jail cell. One 
says to the other, “It looks like we're not going to 
live to see communism, but surely our children 
will!” The other: “Yes, our poor children!” 


Petrovich’s last words of the interview are - 1 
want to die a communist. That's my final wish. 


“Abundance for the fittest” 


‘Democracy! That's a funny word in Russia. “Putin 
the Democrat” is our shortest joke; notes one 
Russian liberal. He grew up in a dissident family, 
who distributed samizdat (underground literature 
passed from reader to reader) and ‘along with them, 
| read Vasily Grossman... listened to Radio Liberty. 


For him, communism, not just the government 
which claimed to be representative of the idea 
but the very idea itself, was a cage, inextricably 
linked with the gulag and the Terror. He despairs 
about how half the country dreams of Stalin, 
with dozens of books and movies made about 
him which are avidly read and watched. He is 
also greatly disheartened by what he regards 

as deviant behaviour on the part of his son. 


| go into my son’s room, and what do | see but 

a copy of Marx’s Das Kapital on his desk, and 
Trotsky’s My Life on his bookshelf... | can’t believe 
my eyes! Is Marx making a comeback? Is this 

a nightmare? Am | awake or am | dreaming? 

My son goes to the university, he has a lot of 
friends, and I’ve started eavesdropping on their 


conversations. They drink tea in the kitchen 
and argue about The Communist Manifesto... 


Despite this, he utterly detests former Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin and the 1990s ‘capitalist 
revolutionaries’ who ‘ran experiments on living 
people like they were some kind of mad scientists...’ 


Far from the democratic paradise he hoped for, 
the former Stalinist bureaucrats who, under 
‘socialism’, who once promised there was a place 
in the sun for everyone, now sing a different tune. 
‘If we live according to Darwin’s laws, we will 
enjoy abundance. Abundance for the fittest. 


He is incapable of imagining a socialism that was 
not intrinsically authoritarian and anti-democratic 
to its core. Thus he sees the interest his son and 
his friends have in socialist ideas as nothing but a 
throwback to a past that history itself has wiped 
away - no matter how radically democratic and 
anti-Stalinist they and their ideas may be. 


One of the last stories is of Tanya Kuleshova, a 
Moscow student from Belarus, and in her story 
one senses the author puts hope in people 

like her for Russia’s future. Belarus under its 
President, Alexander Lukashenko, is certainly 
authoritarian, with the liberal press often 
referring to him as ‘Europe’s last dictator. 


This didn’t deter Tanya however, who went out to 
the main square in Minsk, the capital, in late 2010 
to protest against fraudulent elections with tens 
of thousands of others. She ended up spending a 
month in jail for her efforts. State repression also 
affected her grandfather in Stalin’s time, who kept 
a little notebook which detailed his imprisonment 
and torture at the hands of the authorities. 


Though she stood up in defence of democracy, 
she finds that it’s not only the police and the 
clubs who keep the social order intact: 


The people understand everything, but they keep 
quiet. In exchange, they want decent salaries... 

to go on a vacation to Turkey. Try talking to 

them about democracy and human rights - it’s 
like you’re speaking ancient Greek! Those who 
lived through Soviet times instantly start saying 
things like... “There’s one hundred different kinds 
of salami! What more freedom do we need?” 
Even today, many people want to go back to 

the Soviet Union, except with tons of salami. 


She notes the hypocrisy of her schooling, where 
her teachers told her to read Bunin and Tolstoy, 
as books by those authors ‘save people.’ But as 
she rightly notes, ‘Why isn’t this the knowledge 
that’s passed down, instead of the doorknob in 
the rectum and the plastic bag over the head?’ 
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She still refuses to give up the fight for a 
better future. As a student in Moscow, she 
and her friends go to protests together: 


| like the faces of the people | see there. 
They remind me of the faces | saw when 
we went out on the square in Minsk. That 
day, | didn’t recognise my city or my people. 
They were different. Different people. 


In the movements of protest and opposition to 
all the anti-social, anti-democratic, and chauvinist 
policies of the Russian government, most notably 
now to Russia’s war in Ukraine, lie the hopes for a 
more democratic Russia and wider aspirations for 
socialism and freedom, equality and fraternity. 


The lives of left-wing Marxist, socialist, 
social-democratic and anarchist opponents of the 
bureaucratic Stalinist machine, and their views 
and opinions, receive little to no coverage in this 
book. This is a major oversight. One would never 
know from this book that there were people 

in Stalin's concentration camps who went to 
their deaths before a firing squad as convinced 
socialists singing the Internationale. Nor would 
you learn about the Communist resistance 
organisation ‘Istinny Trud Lenina’ (Lenin’s True 
Works) based mainly among students at several 
Russian universities which was part of an 
anti-Stalinist youth opposition to the regime. 


Despite this limitation, this book is a testament 
to the lives lived by Russian people in the last 
century and this one so far, allowing them to 
speak in their own voice. It is a thoroughly 
empathetic and human document. 


Unhappy families 


The tendencies of post-Soviet Russia identified 
in Alexievich’s book have a uniqueness all of 
their own; yet while every unhappy family 

is unhappy in its own way as Tolstoy noted 

in Anna Karenina, the breakup of the Soviet 
‘happy family’ of nations produced not entirely 
dissimilar results in other post-Soviet republics. 


Ukraine, among the larger and more developed 
Soviet republics, found itself in the same boat 

as Russia, facing an escalation of poverty and 
inequality amid the cancerous growth of oligarchy 
in the 90s. Those post-Soviet governments that 
immediately let the market rip by tearing down all 
barriers to accumulation (while dismantling Soviet 
welfare structures) saw an impoverishment of their 
populations, substantial emigration, a normalisation 
of unemployment with its concurrent anti-social 
effects, and a universalisation of precarity. 
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Belarus managed to avoid sinking to such a state 
in the 90s, comparatively speaking, despite all 

the difficulties it faced after the self-immolation 

of the USSR, especially in its unstable first few 
years. But it was not able to escape the rising 
inequalities of the botched Soviet transition to 
capitalism, despite government policies cushioning 
against the blows of external market pressures 
alongside the slow and steady pace of privatisation 
under President Alexander Lukashenko. 


The country seems unlikely to turn that situation 
around without a substantive shift in its political 
economy and methods of governance. Hence the 
relevance of a comparative study of Belarus with 
Russia. Stewart Parker’s book Belarus: The Last 
Soviet Republic provides the basis for such a study. 


Despite protestations to the contrary, his 

book is very much an apologia for Belarusian 
President Alexander Lukashenko and the social 
system of Belarus under his leadership, at least 
circa 2011. The author attempts to present 

a balanced tone, though his politics are clear 
throughout, especially in some of the sources 
he recommends - crude Stalinist apologia like 
Ludo Martens book Another View of Stalin. 


Besides academic articles and books, unfortunately 
there is not a great deal of popular history 
focusing on Belarus, especially of the Soviet 

and post-Soviet period. Hence, simply for 

existing, this book is an important reference 

work, summarising and skimming over the very 
interesting features of Belarusian history (such 

as its Soviet period, experience of WWII, the 
proportionally larger size of partisan resistance in 
the country compared with other Soviet republics, 
post-war developments) to reach the period where 
the USSR collapsed and Lukashenko became 
President, the real substance of the book. 


The Soviet regime struck deep roots in Belarus, 
and despite repressions in the 1930s retained 
considerable approval and popularity among 
the population in the post-war period, or at 
least largely consensual tolerance if not always 
active enthusiasm. It was only after the disaster 
of Chernobyl in which Belarus was directly 
affected, and the discovery of mass graves in 
1988 believed to have been the work of the 
NKVD between 1937 to 1941 that shook 

the pro-Soviet consensus of the majority. 


Belarus’ transition to capitalism proceeded 
cautiously and slowly as opposed to the 
crash-ahead catastrophic measures adopted 
in Russia and other former Soviet republics. 
Although generating greater inequalities and 
opportunities for corruption, the limited and 


slower pace of privatisations produced a 
considerably softer blow in Belarus among the 
population than, for example, Ukraine experienced. 
Soviet political structures, though somewhat 
democratised, remained in place, such as the 
Supreme Soviet and the Council of Ministers. 


Anew constitution was adopted in 1994 
which created a new post, President of the 
Republic, in order to bridge the gap between 
parliament and the Council of Ministers, which 
had produced deadlock and stagnation in 
Belarusian politics since the Declaration of 
Independence as the Soviet Union collapsed. 


Many in Belarus hoped for a democratised and 
reformed USSR - it was only after the 1991 coup 
attempt against Gorbachev that independence was 
proclaimed. Only one member of the Belarusian 
parliament - Lukashenko - who, in his various 
jobs up to becoming a member of parliament can 
be regarded as a Soviet success story, advancing 
step by step in his career path - voted against 

the final dissolution of the Soviet Union. 


Ironically given his reputation today, Lukashenko 
in the waning days of the USSR created a group 
within the parliament called ‘Communists for 
Democracy’, and favoured greater autonomy 

for the constituent Soviet national republics; 

an extremely faint and weak echo of Lenin’s 
aspirations as outlined in his final years, and 
reflected in his actions during the Georgian Affair. 


Lukashenko: the 
Stalin of today? 


After independence, Lukashenko was elected 
chairman of an anti-corruption committee, and it 
is here he gained popular support and notoriety, 
using his reputation as an anti-corruption 
campaigner to catapult himself into the 
Presidency as the surprise winner of the 1994 
elections, in what is regarded (as opposed to later 
elections) as a legitimate and popular vote. 


Because of his retentions of elements of the Soviet 
system (notably in education and healthcare) and 
respect for the Soviet past, while continuing to 
cautiously open up the economy where possible 
Belarus achieved a political, economic and social 
stability many of its Eastern European neighbours 
envied. It also helped that, as Parker acknowledges, 
‘the military and police were, and remain, one of 
Lukashenko’s most loyal bases of support in the 
country. This comes in no small part from the 
respect held for him as a former serviceman. 


Lukashenko’s approach to government could 
be described as ‘crossing the river by touching 
the stones’ - that is, going ahead steadily, step 
by step, not taking any great leaps. A Chinese 
folk saying popularly associated with Deng 
Xiaoping’s description of his reform efforts, it 
is arguably more applicable to Belarus under 
Lukashenko than China under Deng. 


However, such a system could only ever be 
transitory and backward looking - and however 
slowly it adapted to contemporary economic 
realities, that is precisely what it did. It has now, 
to all intents and purposes, run out of steam, 
not able to offer a future and unable to return 
to a past that no longer exists. While the Soviet 
past was once a key reference point for much of 
the population, younger generations are either 
too young to remember or never experienced it, 
relying on tales from parents and grandparents. 


It’s hard not to reach the conclusion that the 
author has simply replaced Stalin with Lukashenko 
as his lodestar. Parker goes so far as to describe 
the latter’s motivations, even to this day as 
essentially socialist and Marxist, downplaying his 
socially regressive patriarchal authoritarianism 
and other backward views - one recent example 
being his initially touting home remedies to deal 
with COVID-19. Parker evidently considers 
Lukashenko’s Belarus the best regime in Eastern 
Europe one could hope for in contemporary 
conditions as compared with the rest. 


While Parker praises Lukashenko for maintaining 
the sovereignty of Belarus, and indeed Lukashenko 
played the game of balancing between the EU 

and Russian interests while remaining more in 

the Russian orbit better than others (notably the 
likes of Viktor Yanukovych in Ukraine), this is now 
more questionable. Since 2020 we have seen 
Russia backing the Belarusian state in putting 
down large domestic protests and strikes after a 
highly contested election which Lukashenko ‘won’; 
and Lukashenko’s regime allowing Russian troops 
and war materials to proceed through Belarus 

to wage war in Ukraine, which Belarusian rail 
workers did their best to sabotage. Such events 
represent the greatest slippage in Lukashenko’s 
popularity and legitimacy since his inauguration as 
President in the 90s. The results of other contested 
elections never produced such a response. 


The people of Belarus are in an unenviable position 
of trying to find an appropriate model of political 
transformation and economic development that 
can offer a future beyond simply being subsumed 
to either Russian hegemony or as a weak, 
peripheral partner within the EU bloc of states. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 
The unreality of realism 


Book title: Stalinist Realism and Open Communism: Malignant Mirror or Free 
Association 

Author: lan Parker 
Publisher: Resistance Books 


Released: 2022 
Review by: Daphne Lawless 


For most of a decade, Fightback’s analysis has 
warned about the disturbing trend where sections 
of the radical, anti-capitalist Left have moved to 
positions where they support social conservatism, 
nationalism and anti-science or conspiracy theory. 
We've used somewhat novel phrases to describe 
this phenomenon, from “Conservative Leftism” to 
“Red-Brown”. Marx and Engels themselves, in the 
Communist Manifesto, described several varieties 


of what they called “Reactionary Socialism”, which 
still sounds familiar today. But there’s another, 
quite-well-known name for Marxist-sounding 
language being used to justify nationalist, 
bureaucratic, monopoly capitalism - Stalinism. 


Fightback is always happy to find other 
anti-capitalist groups in the world who understand 
this pressing problem, and one of these groups 


1 https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1848/communist-manifesto/chO3.htm 
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is Anti*Capitalist Resistance in Britain. lan 

Parker - one of their militants and a practicing 
psychoanalyst - has contributed this short (less 
than 100 pages) contribution on the phenomenon 
of what he calls “stalinist realism” (always in 
lowercase... because fuck Stalin, | suppose?), and 
why it is a threat to the anti-capitalist Left.. 


Parker adapts this phrase from the works of 

the late Mark Fisher, a prominent and original 
anti-capitalist thinker of the early years of this 
century. One of Fisher’s most famous works - 
Capitalist Realism (2009) - described the dead end 
to politics produced by “the ideological claim that 
capitalism is the only possible reality today, that 
there is no alternative.” (Kindle location 39). Parker 
extends the analysis to describe “a weird flip-side 
of capitalist realism that pretends to offer a way out 
of global capitalism but which locks us all the more 
tightly into exploitation and oppression” (KL 47) 


While capitalist realism presents itself as Margaret 
Thatcher’s famous “There Is No Alternative”, 
stalinist realism counters that, yes, there is an 
alternative - but only the old Cold War alternative 
of authoritarian, bureaucratic states with a 

huge secret police apparatus. The two negative 
“realisms”, paradoxically, prop each other up: 


Capitalist regimes hypocritically complained about 
the lack of democracy in the Soviet Union, but 
loved that Stalinism was smearing the reputation of 
revolutionary socialist politics in blood... Capitalism, 
and the kind of ‘capitalist realism’ that tells you that 
there is no alternative, was mirrored by Stalinism 
and a ‘stalinist realism’ that tells you that the only 
alternative is oppressive and controlling. (KL 93, 95) 


In much the same way that the new wave of 
fascism and “anti-woke” Right-wing populism 
is promoted by reactionary billionaires and 
their astroturf projects, argues Parker, 


the material basis for stalinist realism today 

is the existence of the regimes that are now 
capitalist but still hypocritically use old socialist 
symbolism to cloak their agendas, and the 
existence of the old communist parties that are 
still geared to the needs of those regimes... 


The two main power-bases for stalinist realism 
today are Vladimir Putin’s Russia and Xi Jinping’s 
China, and stalinist realism is the ideological 
force that glues some well-meaning radicals into 
the agenda of those regimes. (KL 130-132) 


In the 1980s and 1990s, the big ideological 
push, led by think tanks like the Mont Pelerin 


2 https://buttondown.email/Fightback/archive/against/ 


Society, was for neoliberalism, and most of the 
self-described Marxist Left (disoriented by the 
ongoing collapse of the Soviet Union and its 
Eastern European “clone” states) intellectually 
surrendered to it. Today, the ideological push from 
various well-funded sources is for a reactionary, 
authoritarian politics seeking to “RETVRN” 

(as spelled in online memes) to an imagined 
pre-neoliberal paradise. While Leftists can usually 
(not always) resist the temptation of the fascist 

or neo-feudal, patriarchal, “traditionalist” vision, 
stalinist realism (and its weaker cousin, nostalgia for 
post-war Keynesian-style capitalism) are much more 
attractive. Parker seems to be referring directly 

to the British Socialist Workers Party, currently 
advocating for Ukraine to be disarmed in the face 
of genocidal Russian aggression, when he says: 


The pity is that stalinist realism sucks in 
revolutionaries who once proudly declared 
that they refused to take sides, that they 
would choose neither Washington nor 
Moscow but struggle for international 
socialism. They were right then... (KL 169) 


Borders 


One of the central arguments in Fightback’s Against 
Conservative Leftism? is that these reactionary 
ideas on the Left stem from an undialectical 
critique of neoliberalism. When the argument is 
that the changes in global capitalism since the 
mid-1970s have been unambiguously negative, 
then things like global labour mobility, and 
advances in the status of women, indigenous and 
queer people in the developed countries, can 
themselves be dismissed as unimportant - or 
even a step backwards. This may take the form 
of arguments that closed borders, immigration 
controls and even the traditional patriarchal 
family should be defended by socialists.’ 


Parker ably points out that this contradicts 
the Marxist tradition stemming all the way 
back to the Communist Manifesto: 


Capitalism is not always all bad; Marx, for example, 
saw it as a once progressive force and as globalising 
in the best sense of the term, enabling connections 
between people and the internationalism that 
today infuses our politics as revolutionary Marxists. 
The dramatic increase in innovation and technology 
is something we can and must make use of... 


With globalisation - the malign colonial 
harvesting of natural resources and bodies and 
the spread of capitalism as a political-economic 
system around the world - there always 


3 Adeft skewering from an anarchist point of view of this kind of politics, embodied by writers such as Angela Nagle and Catherine Liu, 
can be found at https://libcom.org/article/pmc-meets-tucker-carlson-left 
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was a progressive potential for connection 
between peoples, a positive open globalisation 
of resistance and solidarity. (KL 424-439) 


The famous statement of the Manifesto that 
under capitalism “all that is solid melts into air”? 
is terrifying for a nostalgic “socialist” who yearns 
for the old world of self-reliant nation-states 
with firm borders preventing the flows of goods 
or people. “Stalinist realism loves strong borders, 
strong boundaries, it loves to know what is what 
and who fits where,’ as Parker puts it (KL 185) - 
of course, strong borders were also essential to 
post-war Keynesian capitalism, to which other 
sections of the Conservative Left look back. 


But it’s not just borders between states or 
people which are vital to reactionary forms of 
socialism - but boundaries between genders. 


Trans people are a threat to stalinist realism... 
The watchwords of stalinist realism are 
boundaries, borders and an ordered world. This 
order divides the world into ‘camps’, spheres of 
influence, and it divides populations into men 
and women who should healthily and happily 
fit themselves into the bodies described by 

the Stalinist realist ‘scientists’. (KL 210, 226) 


Writing from the UK, a state which has been at 
the forefront of attacks on trans identity and in 
which transphobic ideas are widely accepted 
even on the radical Left, Parker takes the bold 
and refreshing stance that trans and queer 
identity is not simply a minority which should 
be defended by socialists on general principle, 
but an example of the very breaking down 
borders which is necessary for a better world: 


An ‘intersectional’ approach to the commons 
and communism is not a combination of 
different kinds of identity, but throws identity 
as such into question, whether that is national 
identity or gender identity or sexual identity... 


We always need to ‘queer’ identity of any kind in 
our political struggle at the very same moment 
as we might tactically lay claim to an identity 

to build a particular movement... we could say 
that the queering of identity is at the deepest 
core of internationalism. Capitalism is good 

at incorporating radical movements, including 
lesbian and gay and even trans movements, 
turning them into consumer market niches, into 
‘identities’ as commodities to be bought and 
sold. But when there is a queering of identity, a 
refusal of binary categories of male and female, 
a questioning of how we are assigned a place 

in the social order or in the family, capitalism 

is put under more pressure. (KL 458-467) 


Parker is therefore clear-eyed about how a 
simplistic “identity politics” has been compatible 
with neoliberalism, in the sense of allowing a 
subsection of women, queers, ethnic minorities 
and indigenous people to join the middle class 
or even the ranks of capitalists. But he is also 
adamantly against the stalinist-realist solution 
which would (again) retreat into the past, to an 
imagined “unified working class” where gender, 
race and sexuality were simply not recognized, 
and the white male worker providing for a 
patriarchal nuclear family was taken as the norm: 


This is where the peculiar stalinist realist 
obsession with the supposed threat of ‘identity’ 
comes into play. This takes different forms, 
including in some places the fantasy that the 
working class is a kind of ‘red wall’ disturbed and 
disrupted by the enemy of ‘identity politics’... a 
fantasy that there is an already united non-racist 
homogeneous working class just waiting for the 
correct leadership by the right party, and that 
this working class has been somehow hurt and 
‘left behind’ by the identity-politics promoted by 
anti-racist and LGBTQI+ movements. (KL 270) 


The realism of defeat 


Parker shares Fightback’s condemnation of 
“campism”, which he ably defines as: 


the claim that the world is divided into different 
‘camps’ and that you need to make a choice, 
that if you want to oppose capitalism and its 
own militarised NATO world then you must, of 
necessity, opt for the other camp, as if that is a 
progressive alternative. The illusion that there 
is a ‘progressive camp’ in the world now is an 
integral part of stalinist realism. (KL 141) 


In 2015’s Against Campism,? Fightback argued 
that the basis of campist politics is a kind of 
defeatism about the possibility of working-class 
self-activity: “If you can’t fight for yourself, either 
because you are too weak or too isolated the 
temptation is to look for other forces who can 

do it for you’; those forces, in this case, being 
strong states opposed to the one you live in. 
Parker has come to the same conclusion: 


The trap is that strong state power presents itself 
as the only alternative to apparently looser liberal 
free-capitalism. So it seems as if when you oppose 
capitalism you have to opt for one of the strong 
states, and sign up to the kind of command politics 
that one of the old ‘communist’ parties engages in... 


The fantasy that stalinist realism provokes and 
feeds is that there is good power, state power 
you can happily offer yourself to, that you can 


4 https://www.marxists.org/archive/marx/works/1848/communist-manifesto/chO1.htm 


5 https://buttondown.email/Fightback/archive/against-campi/ 
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trust what those leaders tell you, and that 
deaths in Xinjiang or Tibet or Syria or Ukraine 
are myths or a price worth paying. (KL 178) 


Given all of this, Parker maintains that 
“stalinist realism” has to be something that 
the anti-capitalist Left struggles against as 
much as it does against capitalist realism: 


It is not an alternative. It is part of the problem... 
the existence of authoritarian closed states 

that proclaim that they are communist or those 
regimes that are ruled by ‘communist’ parties 
effectively frightens people off from demanding 
an alternative, from building an alternative for 
themselves.... a kind of realism that tells you there 
is no hope for socialism except as a kind of military 
discipline... while it pretends to be an ally of the 
left, it is a deadly enemy of it, kicking us while 

we are down... the kind of politics that tells you 
that if you dislike capitalism, if you are searching 
for another reality, then this, obedient and stupid 
agreement with bureaucratic power, is the only 
alternative you can hope for. (KL 51,61, 97, 124) 


This is not an argument which would go down well 
in those sections of the Left which are focussed on 
a form of “unity” between everyone who describes 
themselves as some kind as socialist or communist. 
Parker is making it clear that the difference 
between “stalinist realism” and his alternative of 
“open communism” is not a difference of opinion 
between comrades, but two entirely different 
strategies leading to two entirely different goals: 


freedom is essential to communism, and that 
includes the kinds of limited freedom that 
were stolen from us when capitalism was 
developed as a political-economic system... 


Against closed bureaucratic fake-communism 
- the heritage of tragic failed revolutions 

and counterrevolutions - we open 
communism to a transition that anticipates 
the forms of life we want in the forms of 
struggle we engage in now. (KL 72,75) 


A programme for 
open communism? 
Parker’s open communism is “ecosocialist and 


feminist and anti-racist, attentive to the different 
ways we unthinkingly treat others as separate and 


lesser than us, the way we ‘disable’ others.” (KL 432). 


It rejects both the liberalism that “pretend[s] that 
everyone has an equal say now, that we can jettison 
the old divisive stuff about class struggle and have a 
big debate across the social classes, those who are 
exploited and those who exploit us” (KL 535) but 
also “the ultra-left, those who are take up a radical 
posture that does not really frighten anyone but 
drives people away from politics because it drives 
people away from those kinds of sect-like politics.” 


But what does it mean in positive terms? Parker’s 
answer is: “socialist-feminist prefigurative 
politics” and a “transitional programme”: 


It was socialist-feminism that reminded us of a 
transitional strategy that combined an ethical 
opening of communism now, one that linked social 
change with personal change... If we really want 

a society in which there is democratic collective 
debate about the way forward we need to 
‘prefigure’ that now. Socialist-feminist prefigurative 
politics returns us to the revolutionary Marxist 
anti-Stalinist history of a ‘transitional’ programme 
for change. Transitional demands include that 
there be no secret diplomacy, that the books of 
the companies be opened, and that we directly 
link wages to inflation so we don't pay for the 
recurring economic crises that characterise 
capitalism. Notice that these demands link what is 
humanly possible now with the kind of society that 
will be more democratic and just. (KL 559-573) 


Although the idea of the “Transitional Programme” - 
a set of demands based on what are possible within 
capitalism, but which cannot be fulfilled without 
challenging capitalism altogether - is most strongly 
associated with the Trotskyist tradition, Parker also 
rejects the traditional “democratic centralist” form 
of organisation associated with that tradition: 


stalinist realism relies on the direct centralisation 
of politics. This is also the case in the so-called 
‘democratic centralist’ organisations that claim to 
have broken from Stalinism and who should know 
better. In this way, stalinist realism replicates itself 
in the many little sects run by little tin-pot leaders.. 
Members and followers are expected to give their 
lives to the group, and anxiety is induced in them; 
they become anxious that their political worlds will 
disintegrate if the group collapses and the prospect 
of political change will be destroyed. (KL 298-301) 


It would be interesting to talk to Parker about 
whether what he sees as the degeneration of 

the British SWP towards stalinist realism has 
something to do with its “democratic-centralist” 
internal culture, or its track record protecting 
sexual abusers among its leadership - or whether, 
indeed, the two are intimately linked. This kind of 
analysis would be the strength of socialist-feminist 
politics, which the SWP (reacting against neoliberal 
feminism of the 1980s) has firmly rejected. 


This short book replicates a lot of Fightback’s 
analysis over the past decade, and indeed in places 
puts it more clearly than we ever have. It’s always 
a pleasure to find international co-thinkers. And 
yet, there is the gnawing question of: what is to 

be done? Anti*Capitalist Resistance, like Fightback, 
is in a minority on the radical left in their country. 
The “stalinist realists” have the big organisational 
battalions and influence in the mass organisations. 
The British Labour Party seems to be divided 
between two equally rotten tendencies, one which 
supports Ukrainian resistance but despises trans 
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people, and one which is precisely the opposite. 
It’s all very well to say what kind of movement 
is necessary. But what can realistically be done, 
here and now, to build such a movement? 


The problem with “stalinist realism”, just like 
capitalist realism, is that success is its own 
argument. Pushing the line of Moscow or Beijing 
- as does turning into a full reactionary populist 
- gives you resources, a platform, access to 

the corridors of real power. Although Fightback 
would agree with Parker that trans liberation is 
fundamental to “open communism’, this despair 
of working-class self-activity and cheerleading 
for “strong state power” has led in this country to 
many young trans and genderqueer communists 
becoming “tankie” supporters of Stalinism, 

or “campist” defenders of violently anti-trans 
regimes such as Putin’s Russia. We might see 
this regrettable contradiction in the same 

light as Black, Hispanic or indigenous peoples 
espousing white-supremacist or fascist politics.® 


In the 1970s, “Third Camp” parties like the British 
SWP grew precisely because they were able to 
recruit among the militant, self-organising sectors 
of the working class, and become a real social threat 
to both capitalism and Stalinism. Is such a thing 
even possible today? Or are the people pushing 

for “open communism” doomed to talk among 
ourselves, as fascism rises and the planet burns? | 
urge all readers who take these issues seriously to 
buy this cheap, brief book, and join the debate. 


6 https://www.aljazeera.com/opinions/2023/6/2/why-white-su- 
premacists-are-not-always-white 
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For a new internationalism 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 
Originally published December 2022. 


1. Once again, 
against campism 


Fightback proudly positions itself as a socialist 
internationalist publication. Since 2015, we have 
set ourselves against what we call campism: 


the metaphor that the world is divided into several 
military “camps”, with the largest being the Western 
camp led by the United States. Therefore, any 
government which disagrees with American foreign 
policy - no matter how oppressive to its own 
people, or however wedded to neoliberal market 
economics - can be supported. These governments 
are even called “anti-imperialist” - as if there were 
only one imperialism, that of the Western bloc. [4] 


These politics have led a significant section of 
the activist Left - in Australasia and elsewhere - 
to endorse the Syrian state’s brutal crushing of 
the democracy movement; to support Chinese 
suppression of protests in Hong Kong and 
attempted genocide of Uighurs; and, most recently, 
to defend Russia’s incompetent but still deadly 
military intervention in Ukraine. Or, alternatively, 
to conduct a shamefaced “whatabout” defence 
of all those actions - even if they are bad, so the 
line goes, Western imperialism is always the central 
issue. Therefore, any uprising or struggle against 
a State which poses as hostile to the USA/"the 
West” must be assumed to be part of Western 
imperialism’s schemes, if not an outright CIA plot. 
Therefore, we must support “the other guys” - 
whatever their brutal track record or antipathy 

to basic human rights, let alone socialism. 


Campism, we believe, is based on a fatal 
misconception about how the global order works. 
That misconception is that Western imperialism 

is the basis for global capitalism, rather than the 
other way around. Once you believe that, then 

it follows that weakening Western imperialism - 
towards some kind of capitalist “multipolarity”, 
with Moscow or Beijing getting the upper hand 
over Washington, London and Brussels - is the 
necessary precondition for pushing back against 
capitalism. Which means judging every single 
struggle by whether “the West” supports it - if so, 
we must be against it. As British-Lebanese journalist 
Joey Ayoub puts it: “The term anti-imperialism 


became a shorthand for people who actually mean 
multipolarity. They’re not against imperialism. 
They just want other powers to do that”[2] 


This sophisticated geopolitics often fails to 
convince, due to basic human empathy for the 
oppressed and suffering. The more degraded 
campists are then forced to resort to what 
experts in domestic violence call DARVO - Deny, 
Attack, Reverse Victim and Offender./3] This 

aims to counteract the impulse to solidarity by 
portraying the apparent victims of violence as 

in fact the bad guys. Hence, fighters for a Free 
Syria become “ISIS-like headchoppers”, who 
gassed their own children to make Russia look 
bad. Ukraine is not a country with an ugly Nazi 
subculture - like almost all capitalist nations 

- but an actual Nazi state which wants to 
exterminate all Russian-speakers (whose president, 
interestingly, is a Russian-speaking Jew). 


The disinformation required to maintain this 
bubble of “alternative facts” is readily supplied 

by Western activists and journalists (and the 
occasional rock star) who identify as Left-wing, 
but who - like their counterparts on the Trumpist 
or anti-vaxxer Right - happily use faked evidence, 
bad logic, the war propaganda of non-Western 
authoritarians, or outright smears to support 
their predetermined geopolitics of “West always 
to blame”. The campist Left have developed a 
media culture which resembles nothing less than 
the “information bubble” in which the Trumpist 
right or anti-vaxxers live. Journalism from outside 
the bubble is rejected as “MSM/state lies”, while 
non-Western state media and shadily-funded attack 
websites such as The Grayzone, Global Research 

or MintPress are taken as trustworthy sources. 


The predominance of these beliefs - and the 
unwillingness to openly debate them - led 
Fightback to withdraw from the Organise 
Aotearoa project.[5! But contrary to what those 
not familiar with the activist-Left subculture 
might suppose, these beliefs are not restricted 
to those who self-identify as Marxist-Leninists, 
or even “tankies”. They are the common sense 
of many veterans of the progressive Left in this 
country, especially those grouped around The 
Daily Blog - for example, veteran activist John 
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Minto or former Alliance MP Matt Robson - or this 
country’s major Left-wing podcast, 1 of 200.16] 


In contrast, Fightback believes that solidarity 

with all the oppressed and deprived is not only a 
moral duty, but the basic step in building a global 
movement to replace capitalism and imperialism. 
This requires us to see things from the point of 
view of those struggling for their lives and freedom, 
not from the viewpoint of which imperialist team 
might score points. In this sense, our job is not so 
much to oppose Russia, certainly not to back “the 
West”, and not even to support “Ukraine”; but to 
help Ukrainians resisting genocide - and indeed, to 
oppose their own government when it claws back 
their rights. We support the Ukrainian struggle 
despite the Zelenskyy government and the fascist 
fringe represented by the Azov regiment, just as we 
support Palestinian struggle despite the reactionary 
agenda and anti-Semitism of Hamas. Our solidarity 
lies always and everywhere with the people whose 
lives and dignity are under attack. Accordingly, 
Fightback has given material aid to leftist and 
anti-authoritarian militias resisting Russian 
aggression, rather than to Ukrainian state forces. 


We do not accept the argument that it is 
“colonialism” or “white saviourism” for activists 

in the Western states to do anything but oppose 
“our own state”. On the contrary, we maintain 
that - despite its pretences at being “anti-colonial” 
- campism is itself actually a disguised form of 
Western chauvinism. How else can we describe 
refusing support to the oppressed fighting back 
against their oppressors, unless they can be seen 
to benefit the Western left in its struggle against 
“its own” ruling class? How else can we describe 
Ukrainian socialists who defend their right to 
receive arms (from whatever source) to defend 
their lives and homes being called “imperialists” 
or even “Nazis” by well-fed American socialists?!7 
Quite apart from being morally repulsive, this 
tarnishes the reputation, not only of the Western 
left, but of the very concept of socialism itself, 

in the eyes of oppressed and exploited people 
worldwide. What are Ukrainians under fire 
supposed to think, when reactionaries like Boris 
Johnson come to their aid, while socialists like 
Jeremy Corbyn try to “both-sides” the conflict, 
and excuse Russia’s destruction and pillaging 

as something that NATO made them do? 


We understand that one imperialist power will 
only help those oppressed by another if by doing 
so it furthers its own selfish interests. But we do 
not consider these inter-imperialist wranglings to be 
the central issue. We do not assume the right to tell 
any peoples in struggle what forms of help they are 
permitted to receive, if they want our own support; 
we might of course warn them that Western help 
always comes with strings attached, but amazingly 
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enough, they usually already understand that. 
We reject the campist attempt to pretend that 
the kleptocrats in Moscow or the bureaucrats in 
Beijing are allies of the oppressed of the earth 

- just as we reject its liberal/neoconservative 
flipside, the belief that Washington bullets and 
Brussels banks will bring global freedom. 


2. What kind of International? 


Socialist “internationalism from below” aims to 
build direct solidarity between the struggles of 
the working classes and all the oppressed in all 
countries, on the understanding that replacing 
this global system requires global co-operation. 
Given this, the role of activists from the richer 
imperialist countries is to use their privilege to 
advocate for, work with and materially help those 
who are up at the “sharp end” of oppression and 
exploitation. Which leads to the more important 
question - what does this actually mean, in practice? 


“Internationalism” is one of those buzzwords which 
virtually everyone on the activist Left will say they 
agree with. And going back to the International 
Workingmen’s Association of Marx and Engels (the 
“First International”), this has meant some kind of 
formal structure which binds together socialist and 
working-class organisations in various countries. 
Such organisation - if properly constituted - can 
have benefits on both practical and ideological 
levels. On the practical level, stronger organisations, 
or those in richer countries, can materially 

support organisations with greater needs, 

while the inevitable tendencies of bigger/richer 
organisations to centre themselves or their own 
viewpoints can be corrected from the periphery. 


On the ideological level, meanwhile, the appeal 

of combining forces across the globe for research, 
debate and theory is obvious. An organisation 
which is small and isolated on its local political 
scene can get great sustenance not just from 
being able to call upon the literary and theoretical 
resources of larger co-thinkers overseas, but from 
practical friendship and moral support. And all this 
is much more important in the era of instantaneous 
global video communication. If Marx or Lenin 
could do it when the mail from France to Germany 
took two weeks, why can’t we do it now? 


But all this assumes that the International is 

truly democratic and horizontal. It is far too 

easy - regardless of whether there is a formally 
constituted International structure or not - for 
the biggest or richest organisations, or even a 
majority of the global tendency - to dictate terms 
to weaker organisations which need support, thus 
replicating the structures of imperialism within 
the socialist movement itself. The classic example 


of this is the Third International, set up after the 
Russian Revolution, whose member Communist 
Parties were forcibly transformed into a network 
of puppet organisations promoting the USSR’s 
increasingly cynical foreign policy. Modern 
Western campists also use their greater wealth and 
resources to override voices from the periphery 
who don’t share their own “foreign policy” goals. 
The so-called “Progressive International”, set 

up by a coalition between supporters of Bernie 
Sanders and Greek socialist politician Yanis 
Varoufakis, has increasingly been guided by 
campist politics and apologies for both Russian 
and Chinese imperialism - leading to the loss of 
its Polish and other Eastern European affiliates. [8] 


The last 100 years have given us all kinds of 
examples of the various ways in which International 
organisations can become counterproductive. 

The most familiar to many will be the “sect 
internationals”, characterised by agreement on 

an extremely dogmatic set of political beliefs and 
top-down discipline- either formally (through 
some kind of global bureaucracy) or informally 

(by the bigger groups with “clout” bullying 

and excluding unruly subordinates). Other 
Internationals, in contrast, go so far in the other 
direction of pluralism that, while the culture of 
discussion might be rich, collective action becomes 
impossible, and collective politics dissolve into 

a mushy “lowest common denominator”. 


So what kind of international do we actually need? 
| would like to suggest the following principles: 


e It needs to be steered by the principles of global 
anti-capitalism and anti-imperialism. There are no 
solutions within one country, or which require 


one nation-state imperialistically dominating 
others. The goal must be to work towards 
united global activity. But conversely, member 
organisations must be working to establish 
deep roots in their own social struggles and 
create their own theory based on practice; 
there is a danger in simply repeating what “the 
International” says without practical testing. 


e |t needs to work on the basis of free federation 
for practical action. Organisations and members 
join the International freely and can leave 
freely. The goal of any centralised publication or 
“political bureau” is to synthesize the lessons of 
activity on a global basis, rather than to impose 
a dogmatic line or act as a “general staff”. 


e It needs to be characterised by international 
solidarity. Richer/stronger groups within the 
International must be prepared to help their 
sibling groups in need, without attempting to 
assert ideological or practical hegemony. 


e |t needs to be able to conduct praxis (activism 
informed by theory) on a global scale. An 
International which is not much more than a 
discussion forum or an email list might be nice, 
but is not what we need. The International 
must be capable of operating a “feedback 
loop” between globally co-ordinating 
practical action, and elaborating theory 
based on the lessons of that action. 


While the anti-imperialist struggle in Ukraine 

has produced outraged acts of chauvinism and 
callous power-worship on the Western left, it has 
also produced some practical demonstrations of 
what real internationalism is supposed to look 
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like. The Ukrainian organisation Sotsialny Rukh 
(Social Movement) has emerged as a powerful 
voice of the Left under fire.!? They have forged 
practical ties with socialists, particularly in Europe, 
who reject campism and offer practical solidarity 

- such as the European Network for Solidarity 
with Ukraine, and Razem, the Polish group which 
left the “Progressive International” in protest at 
their campist politics. [10] The best thing about this 
practical solidarity is that it overrides questions 

of “political identity” or theoretical quibbles; 
Marxists and social democrats alike support the 
“anti-authoritarian” (anarchist) militias in combat in 
Ukraine as represented by Solidarity Collectives. 


Moreover, even under fire, Ukrainian comrades are 
adding to our theoretical understanding of how 
neoliberalism works around the globe. Sotsialny 
Rukh activist Taras Bilous, for example, has 
contributed a cutting analysis of the motivations 
behind the Zelenskyy government’s moves to 
smash workers’ rights, which traces it to his political 
movement being backed by Ukraine's “middle 
bourgeoisie” who see their interests opposed to the 
corruption of the traditionally pro-Russian ee 
- “the millionaires against the billionaires” [11 

Such theoretical work is head-and-shoulders 

above the vulgar campist narrative which lumps 
the Zelenskyy government, the IMF and NATO 

into an indistinct “pro-imperialist camp”. 


Still, this practical solidarity needs to be broadened 
into a political and theoretical vision that can unite 
the anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist Left across the 
globe. At the very basic level, the understanding 


of the bankruptcy of campism that is evident 

in Ukraine solidarity must be generalised. We 
have to understand, for example, why even the 
anti-campist Western Left was more diffident about 
extending this solidarity to the struggle for a Free 
Syria; and conversely, why many Western liberals 
who fly the Ukrainian flag do not offer the same 
solidarity to the victims of oppression, military 
brutalization and dehumanization in Palestine. 
And past that, we need to be able to generalise 
to a global programme of action which can both 
inform and be informed by all social struggles. 


We need an International. Trans rights, solidarity 
with the victims of oppression, housing struggle, 
climate change, war and fascism - not only are 

all the dangerous issues facing us global issues, 
but our enemies organise globally. 12] Fightback 
has been attempting to push towards this for a 
while. Yet our attempts at making international 
connections so far have either been rejected by 
prospective partners who were "just not that into 
us”; or culminated in pleasant email discussions 
which went nowhere practical. We implore the 
internationalist socialists and anti-capitalists in 
Ukraine, Europe, the United States and elsewhere 
to urgently come together - firstly, for practical 
solidarity for the struggles in Ukraine and other 
peoples under attack by Western as well as 
non-Western imperialism; and building out of 
that, to share experiences and build infrastructure 
that could create a new global unity. A global 
conference of socialist internationalists - online and 
in-person - might be a good first practical step. 


[1] https://fightback.org.nz/2015/11/05/against-campism-what-makes-some-leftists-support-putin/ 


[2] https://twitter.com/joeyayoub/status/1576109854732603392 
[3] https://dynamic.uoregon.edu/jjf/defineDARVO.html 


[4] The most ironic feature of the campist Left is that many of them are dogged supporters of the Palestinian struggle - while using 
exactly the same rhetorical tropes to dehumanise Syrians, Ukrainians, Uighurs etc. in struggle, that Israel uses against Palestinians. 
For example, insipid appeals for “peace”, which would simply mean the aggressor dictating terms to their victims, are clearly 
scorned by campists when it refers to Palestine - who then turn around and say exactly the same thing about Ukraine. 


[5] https://fightback.org.nz/2020/01/20/fightback-withdraws-from-organise-aotearoa/ 


[6] Co-founder of 1 of 200 Branko Marcetic is the author of a series of articles in Jacobin which argue for the West 
to abandon support for Ukraine (and Taiwan), which have led him into ridicule and contempt from Ukrainian (and 
Taiwanese) leftists. Co-founder Kyle Church has expressed solidarity with Marcetic’s line on social media. 


[7] See thread starting at https://twitter.com/VIStarodubtsev/status/1577800105238863872 


[8] https://tendancecoatesy.wordpress.com/2022/03/01/progressive-international-splits-over-russian-imperialist-onslaught/ 


[9] https://rev.org.ua/sotsialnyi-rukh-who-we-are/ 


[10] https://commons.com.ua/en/yak-inozemni-livi-dopomagayut-ukrayini-u-vijni/ 


[11] See thread starting at https://twitter.com/ahatanhel/status/1569954564895375360 


[12] See reporting on fascist internationalism: https://againstthecurrent.org/ 


towards-the-brown-international-of-the-european-and-global-far-right/ 
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